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— We have as yet seen little of kindergartens during our trip. 
At Cincinnati, three of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s pupils are doing good 
work, as can be expected of all whom this earnest trainer recom- 
mends. At Toledo we heard of a kindergarten, but our stay was too 
short, and our friends too poorly informed, to enable us to form an 
idea of its value. Our lecture on the “Use of Kindergartens” was 
well attended, and created a living interest in the cause. An associa- 
tion of ladies will take the establishment of a good kindergarten in 
hand without delay. At Indianapolis we visited Miss Chapin’s kin- 
dergarten in the building of the High School. She has formed a 
class for mothers, and is doing good, growing work in every direc- 
tion of her activity. 


‘ — We witnessed a most touching scene in one of the Cincinnati 
kindergartens. A little dumb boy — not deaf — is a member of the 
little society; he is quite awkward and weak —both physically and 
mentally. The affectionate consideration with which his playmates 
treat him on all occasions, the entire absence of malicious teazing 
and prepared discomfiture, seem to be making him quite self-reliant 
in his efforts to understand, to help, to keep out of the way. It 
might convince even a school-superintendent that there is more than 
good manners in the kindergarten, to see how gratefully this little 
sufferer manifests the great happiness growing in his soul, and how 
unselfishly and modestly his generous little friends do good. _ 

— One superintendent tells us that, in his opinion, kindergart- 
ning is “a humbug”. Of course, it must be so; for he has read sev- 
eral articles about it ; and, you all know, that superintendents need 
very little knowledge to entitle them to a final judgment. 


— Our schools seem to be approaching China quite rapidly. 
We met, within two weeks, one superintendent of schools, who looks 
upon neatness as the great fountain-head of moral training; and an 
other who deems kindergartens a great blessing, because they teach 
good manners. 


—— The Cleveland teachers think—so we are informed—that “it 
would be carrying pork to Cincinnati, to have any one talk to them 
of educational reform.” We presume they, too, have a certificate 
from the French Commissioner to Philadelphia, establishing the fact 
that their schools are the best in the world. 


— We have still room for engagements to lecture. Friends of 
the cause, who think that an earnest, conscientious appeal will aid 
the reform, should write at once, so that we may work without loss 
of time. In March we shall visit Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, the 
Saginaws, and Cincinnati; in ‘April, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and New England. Invitations, convenient to this route, are wel- 
come. . 

— A. H. Andrews of Chicago is manufacturing kindergartening 
material, superior in accuracy, durability, and neatness to any we 
have seen in this country. 

— Mr. Joun OcpEN has issued an address to the teachers of 
Ohio, and a memorial to the legislature of the state, urging the neces- 
Sity of a State Normal School. The better to enhance the interests 
of his cause, he has taken the field, traveling from county to county, 
in order to arouse interest and impel action. Ohio needs a State 





expects them not to attempt to train kindergartners unless they know 


in the past month who, both, labor under the unfortunate delusion 
that they have the best schools in the world, and that progress for 
them belongs to the things that were. We reprint the following 
spirited introduction of Mr. Ogden’s address for the benefit of our 
readers : . 

“Shall we have a State Normal School in Ohio? One in fact, as well as in 
name? One furnished with all the appliances of modern art and invention ? 
One representing in its organization our entire national system of education? 
One that shall echo from its halls, the consentaneous voice of the profession? 
One to which the young teacher may resort for that preparation, which experience 
alone can give? One that shall represent the true science of education and the 
true art of teaching, as developed by study and practice? One that shall be an 
honor to our State and a blessing to our country? Or shall we allow the sacred 
interests and duties that cluster about the teacher’s profession—than which none 
have a more direct bearing upon the national welfare, and the happiness and 
prosperity of our people—to drift away into incompetent hands; into mere catch- 
penny concerns, normal classes, normal departments, and private Normal Schools, 
so called, none of which, from the very nature of things, can do the work effici- 
ently? Shall we, I say, suffer these sacred interests, that so much concern our 
children and the world, to become the mere badinage of quacks and charlatans ? 
It is for us to say.” 





Report of the Meeting of the American 
EH'roebel Union, at 4 Park Street, 
Boston, Dec. 27th, 1877. 


(Concluded.) 


Just before the Life-members left the meeting, the proposition, 
made by Mrs. Hemmenway, to have the society incorporated, was 
considered, acceded to, and Miss Peabody was requested to be on 
committee with the Treasurer to bring it about. 

Then the By-laws, proposed at the August meeting, were separ- 
ately considered, and adopted; but with an amendment to the first, 
changing the organ of the American Froebel Union from the “Kin- 
dergarten Messenger”, hitherto edited by Miss Peabody, to the “Kin- 
dergarten Messenger and The New Education”, edited by W. N. 
Hailmann, 56 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; also an amend- 
ment to the second by-law was made, leaving out the proposition to 
confer the degree of M. K. T. (Mistress of Kindergarten Training) 
upon any one. The reason for doing this was given, viz: that there 
is no practicable way of making an available tribunal of judgment, in 
a society of such scattered membership. 

The American Froebel Union, unlike the European’ Froebel 
Societies, is purely a publication and aid society; and all it can do to 
discredit ignorant and selfish pretenders, is to ignore them severely, 
while it openly gives the right hand of fellowship to all who come up 
to the standard of the Froebelian idea and system, as stated in Froe- 
bel’s works and those of his acknowledged disciples. 

But until the standard Library is completed, it is manifestly 
impracticable to have such examinations. — And then it will always 
be unreasonable to require persons from all parts of the Union, to 
present themselves at any fixed locality for examination, on penalty 
of being discredited. To criminate among honest votaries of the 
system, it can still less do. It therefore puts all the Trainers in the 
list of Honorary members, upon their honors and conscience; and 
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themselves to be competant and pure in motive. It takes no farther 
responsibility than to place no names upon its honorary list, except 
those whom it believes to be honorable and conscientious to assume 
the name and authority of Froebel, without knowing themselves to 
be his disciples, and in his idea. And it asks the public, who feel 
ignorant of that which characterises. Froebel’s reform, to trust it as 
an adviser to this extent ; and so save themselves from being misled 
by selfish greed and vain pretention. 

It numbers among its members well known names, that are a 
guarantee of its being in the van of educational progress; — and the 
prestige of these names goes to support Froebels kindergarten versus 
ignorant and selfish attempts. In this it means to be the organ of 
that part of society whose duty it is to watch for and promote all 
educational progress ;—and discountenance what seems to them not 
genuine and pure in motive. By pure, we mean disinterested, even 
to sacrificing personal interests rather than defile the truth, or take any 
ground less high than that kindergartening is religious service, all but 
the farthest removed from sanctimoniousness in action or speech. 

Miss Garland proposed that Miss Alice Chapin of Indianapolis 
should be recognized among the kindergarten tramers. The lady, 
known in the west for many years as a gifted educator, several 


" years ago studied for a year with the Misses Garland and Weston, 


and has since kept a kindergarten. She unites vital knowledge of 
the system with rare power of communicating principles and 
methods. 

Some cummunications were made in reference to the charity 
kindergartens established in the suburbs of Boston and Cambridge, 
by one of the members of our society, though in her own private 
capacity, and not as a member of the Union. The gracious in- 
fluence of the most practical aid tothe hard-worked mothers in the 
poorest localities, was spoken of as most inspiring to the Kindergart- 
ners, over and above their success in transforming the children them- 
selves from savages into lovely specimens of childhood, and in a very 
few weeks!—At the time that this account was given the meeting 
had dwindled so much, that it was voted we would postpone to a 
subsequent meeting, the reading of some letters from mothers’ 
Unions, and members at a distance, — until anather meeting, and 
then give a full account of these charity kindergartens also. 

As Froebel’s birth-day, the 21st of April, comes this year upon 
Sunday—(and Easter Sunday), it was suggested that no public meet- 
ing would be practicable, and proposed that the members of the 
Union should ask the clergymen in their neighborhood, to preach 
on that day one of the following texts: Matthew XVIII, 1—6; and 
10; XIX, 13—17. Mark IX, 37 and 42; X, 13—16. Luke IX, 
46; XVII, 2; XVIII, 15—17; and that there should be something 
equivalent, at the Womens’ Meeting at 4 Park street, Boston. 

In moving the adjournment, it was concluded that it should be 
sine die; and that Miss Peabody should call together a meeting by 
postal card addressed to each member, as soon as the act of incor- 
poration was effected. It is to be hoped that the time of this meet- 
ing shall be one, in which it will be possible to have a larger attend- 
ance of members than hitherto. Then will be read the letters now 
postponed; among which will be one from Dr. Henry Barnard on 
the question of whether the kindergarten is to look to Home influ- 
ences or to the Public school authorities for propagation in its purity 
and power. 





(For the New Education. ) : 
Whai five Little Travellers saw on 


their Journey. 
A Christmas story told to the little ones in the National Kindergarten at their 
Christmas festival, Dec. 21st, 1877. 


BY 
Mrs. LOUISE POLLOCK. 





There was once a dear mamma, sitting in a rocking-chair, 
before a bright fire. On her lap sat a darling little girl whose name 
was Lulu. It was getting dark, and she was tired of playing with her 
little brother Georgie, and now she was begging mamma to tell her a 
story or to sing her a little song. — “Oh yes! mamma,” exclaimed 





Georgie, sitting down on a cricket by her feet, “tell us more about 
those five little travelers, what. they saw on their journey at 
christmas time.” 
“Who is that,” said mamma, drumming with her fingers on 

the work table by her side. 

‘“‘ Down in the street five little men I see, 

They’re tying their white horses to a tree. 

“Come in, come in,” said mamma dear, 

. “And warm yourself by the fire here. 
These little children would like to hear, 
What you saw on your travels far and near.” 


Ah! here comes one bowing so fine, 

How do you do little Thumbling mine, 
Pray tell little Georgie where you have been, 
And tell little Lulu what you have seen !” 


“‘ Oh said he, bowing all the time, I saw the prettiest sight the 
other day; I was passing the corner of 8th and K. street. The 
wind was blowing the rain into my face, and I was quite. in a 
hurry to get home. I heard some singing, and I stopped a minute, 
and looked over the stained windows into a large room, where three 
rows of little children sat working away at some low tables, as busy 
and happy as could be. I watched one little fellow, who was mak- 
ing some slanting lines with green worsted on a piece of pink bristol 
board ; every time he put his needle in one of the pricked holes, he 
held it up and inquired, “is that right, Mrs. Pollock ?” 

A little girl, smaller still, only about three years old, would not 
allow a young lady to take one stitch in her work to help her; no in- 
deed, she wanted to do it all herself. The ladies were busy enough, 
threading needles, making knots, ripping out wrong stitches. What 
does it all mean? I had always thought that to work was not pleas- 
ant for little children; but there is a little fellow crying in this com- 
pany ; he is being punished for troubling another child, by having 
his work taken from him, Oh, I wish I could have watched this 
busy company for a longer time; but they brought it to my mind 
that I, too, had some work to finish before Christmas, so I hurried 
off; Good bye. Good bye, Georgie, good bye Lulu. 


“Who is that, coming now, 

Making such a pretty bow ?” 

“Tall Forefinger is my name; 

To take a little rest I came.” 

“]’m glad, dear Sir, 

Sit down right there. 

These little children would like to hear, 

What you saw on your journey far and near.” 


I do not know, that you will like to hear what I saw one day, 
as I was:passing at the corner of a street by a large buiiding, with 
flower pots in every window, I saw four or five little bare-footed 
children with their noses pressed flat against the window, trying to 
get a peep at the happy little singers inside ; soon some other child- 
ren came along, a little larger and somewhat better dressed, and they 
pushed the ones, who were there first, aside ; for they, too, wanted 
to see all they could, as long as they could not belong to the happy 
little company inside the room. But now a lady opened the glass 
door : the little bare-footed ones dodged around the corner out of 
sight, as if they had been doing something very wicked, the others 
stepped back somewhat ashamed. 

“Would you like to visit the school?” the lady said. “Come 
in.” They shook their heads. ‘Well then-you had better not stand 
round at the windows, for I should be sorry to hear that some police- 
man had carried you off; for he watches round here, that no one 
shall disturb the scholars, and he might think you had.” 

What a pity, I thought, that these little things must be running 
round and fighting in the streets, when there are places where such 
little children are taught to love work, and be happy, and polite and 
kind to each other. Money is given for so many schools for larget 
boys and girls, but if people only knew, how much could be 
done in preventing evil by gathering the poor little children into the 
kindergartens, there would be plenty of legacies and bequests t 
found free kindergartens all over the country. Good bye, good 
bye, I cannot stop to-night to tell any more. 
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But who comes here ? 

Look children dear ; 

Call Middle Finger, how do you do? 

We want to hear some news from you; 

We are glad your happy face to greet. 

What have you seen, that is pleasant and sweet ?” 


“It was night, when I came trotting along on my white horse, 
and I saw in a large room quite a number of ladies, two gentlemen 
and some little girls and one little boy. Why! what a variety of 
things were lying about in the room. Paper, gold and silver, blue 
and red, ribbons of every color of the rainbow, silks and kindergar- 
ten embroideries. One lady was giving to another some tiny bows 
to make, to another some ribbon to plait, to a third some weaving to 
paste ; one young lady was making a pretty dress for a little child. 
“Mamma,” she said, “I do not like to give one of those Foster Home 
children, whom you have ivited to our Christmas party, just some- 
thing to put on. I ought to have some little book or toy for them 
too.” “Let me give them something to play with,” said the little 
girl standing near mamma. “So you shall, dear, you may give them 
a little cunning toy rabbit, that I was going to give to you.” “Annie,” 
she said to a little girl, knitting in a corner, “come and help us; you 
know, our Christmas does not come for a week, and after our festival 
you shall have all the time you want to finish your presents for the 
family.” But I could not stop any longer, though I would like to 
have listened to some music, a visitor was just preparing to play on 
the piano. Good bye, good bye, dear children !” 


“Here comes a little fellow. 

With some thing bright and yellow, 
Slipped tightly over his skin, 

Let’s quickly call him in. 

His story to begin.” 


“Good evening, dear lady, and you dear children; thank you, 
this is comfortable ; it seems very pleasant to sit down, after riding 
for such a long while. 


What is your name, dear Sir? said Lu, 
We ’d like to hear some news from you.” 


“My name is Ringfinger, dear child, and I am very happy to 
have such good news to tell you. You have seen my brother 
Thumbling, and he told you of the pretty sight he saw in the National 
Kindergarten in Washington ; well, I saw those same little boys and 
girls grown into good and lovely men and women. They were talk- 
ing together, and telling each other how much better and happier 
they were for having been to a Kindergarten, when they were small, 


. and by and by I saw the youngest lady take the arm of the oldest, 


kindest looking gentleman, and go from one to the other in the com- 
pany with a silver bowl, and each one put in all the money they had 
in their purses. What do you suppose they were going to do with 
the money? Why, they were going to have a free kindergarten 
opened for poor children.; but I could not stop any longer, so I hur- 
ried off, feeling.so glad and rejoicing in my heart. It was a dream, 
but I know it will come to pass. Good bye, good bye, I have some 
ways yet to trot before I reach my home. 

“Wouldn’t that be splendid,” cried little Georgie. 
them all my money in my savings bank!” 
the table again and said: 


“But who is that little dear, 

‘Who is coming now quite near ; 
He’s taking off his hat to you 

He’s coming in. How do you do?” 


“My name, Lady, is Little Finger, I’ve come to present my re- 
spects to you, and bring you some good tidings too.- I saw a sweet, 
a lovely sight. Some little bare-footed children were going into a very 
nice looking house, others went in after them. I was quite curious 
to know, what business they had in there. Could they all want to go 
begging in the same house ? I followed them into a cozy room, where 
a pleasant looking woman held a soft sponge under a faucet and wash- 
ed their little hands with sweet smelling soap. A younger woman held 
a white apron all ready, which was gently slipped on, and then the 
little one walked into the adjoining room. I went in too. There were 


“T will give 
Mamma now rapped on 





four rows of little boys and girls looking so neat, so bright and happy; 
and several young ladies were there, all ready to give them something 
to do, or to play and sing with them. “Will you please tell me what 
this means”, I said to the one nearest to me, “is this a free kinder- 
garten?” “Yes sir”, she said, “there is a fund contributed by some 
kind ladies and gentleman, from which we receive our salaries, and 
some of these ladies have no pay, but are glad to help us, for the sake 
of learning from us, how to conduct a kindergarten.” 

How I wish that I could have stopped a little while longer, but I 
had to be off, however, my business brought me by the same house 
two hours later and glancing over the high fence, I saw this busy little 
company, some with little wheelbarrows, others weeding, each one 
his own little gardner, while some of the larger ones were busy in the 
center of the garden, which seemed the common property of all. 

“This little violet is for mamma”, I heard a little boy say, “I’m 
only waiting till the other little bud grows larger, before I pick this.” 

“How I wish we could see them too”, cried little darling Lu. 


“Thank you, for calling” said mamma dear, 
“Come in, whenever you are near.” 


“Good bye, good bye, I must stay no longer now,” 
“That’s right, let your little finger make a pretty bow!” 


The above story was told after the gifts, made by the scholars 
had been given to their parents, and before the appearance of Santa 
Claus, who came 1n loaded with gifts from the scholars to the thirty- 
four poor children present. Happy memories will linger with all 
those who were present, to enjoy the occasion of this feast of love. 





_— 
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Kindergarten Diary.*) 


First day; Children seem very shy but friendly, except one or 
two of the youngest, who will sit apart, seemingly deaf to every story. 

Third day; Have not succeeded in persuading Tommy or 
Johnny, the shy ones, to notice a ball or picture, they remain apart 
but seem to study us, as if we were their audience, which they propose 
to address in due time. 

Fourth day; Tommy is mischievous ; slips from his seat and 
slyly jogs the elbows of the workers, or otherwise disturbs them. 
When I ask him to sit at the table and play with us, he looks sullen 
and retreats to his corner, from whence I can not coax him to 
come to the ring or to the table. 

Seventh day; Tommy and Johnny seem determined to remain 
apart, and, having exhausted every art of coaxing, I see no other way 
than to tell one of them he gust joinus. With a silent prayer, I 
approach the one, whom I think least likely to resist and say’ very 
firmly: “Tommy, you must now come to the ring.” I know 
nothing whatever of his home training, and my heart sinks, when he 
grasps the chair and shakes his head, but I take one little hand in 
mine, while my assistant takes the other, and in surprise he walks 
very slowly to the ring; but by the time he is there, the surprise has 
turned to indignation, and he kicks us both with energy. We ask the 
children to choose a game and when, in the course of the game, we 
drop Tommy’s hands, he stands sullenly watching, but as soon as 
we touch him he renews his kicks. Neither of us remonstrates con- 
cerning the kicks, knowing it to be useless in his present state and 
when we finish the game we ask him to go to the table; but he 
throws himself in a fury of rage upon the floor and kicks and screams. 
The children take their seats looking grieved, and Iewait for the 
storm to subside, but soon see that it is all from rage, and bending 
over the child, wipe the perspiration from his flushed face with one 
hand, while I take his arm with the other and say: “Tommy, you 
must not scream nor kick, you must come with me to the table.” 
He looks at me in some amazement and I help him to rise, looking 
straight into the big brown eyes, while we walk toward the table, 
where he stands refusing to be seated, until I say “must” again, when 
he sits down, puts his head upon his folded arms and goes to sleep 
from exhaustion. 





*) We welcome this proof that our suggestion concerning diaries has been 
taken. We publish these experiences without comment as valuable material for 
future inductions, er for the criticism of others. We answer for discretion. Ed.) 

( Concluded on page 4.) 
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fay” We beg our readers’ pardon for the delay of the present number, which 
was toned b idable circumstances. The next issue will appear in less 


than a month, 





(For the New Education. ) ‘ 
Popular Errors in Kindergartening. 
By Anna B. OGDEN. 








The kindergarten system, though a great power for good, is no 
less a power for evil, when misapplied. It is no uncommon thing for 
those who seem thoroughly to comprehend its philosophy, and who 
may possess the power to win the love of childhood, to overwork 
little brains and bodies. The very fascination of the occupations 
and games, makes it an easy matter to produce this result. Cram- 
ming in the kindergarten is just as possible as in a schoolroom. 
Teachers, who have practiced the high pressure system in the school- 
room, will, unless especially careful, be as likely to ‘“drive on’’ in 
the kindergarten, as elsewhere. 

’ With an idea (true in theory) of cultivating gracefulness and 
politeness, all the natural ease and simplicity of childhood may be 
superceded by dancing-school bows, aud the self-conscious airs of 
fashionable society. Whenever gracefulness can be cultivated only 
by inducing se//-consciousness, it is proof either of undue haste, or 
want of skillin the kindergartner. Children are not yzaturally 
awkward, but are often made so by criticism. Such children will be- 
come graceful just as soon as they loose all thought of seZf, in the 
interest of the games. Of course growth is slow; and one may be 
obliged to wait a long time for results, especially when counteracting 
influences are at work at home; but it is far better to wait, even a 
year, for this natural gracefulness, than to hear from the lips 
of a would-be young lady of five, such a criticism as this, given with 
an air of conceit, “Miss ——, Susie didn’t bow right ;” while poor 
Susie, with heightened color, and little limbs made still more awk- 
ward by the conciousness of being under the fire of thirty pairs of 
critical eyes, to say nothing of visitors, makes painful attempts to 
“bow right’’(?). 

By well-meant efforts to connect instruction with play, the child’s 
memory is often overtaxed. Every moment should yof be occupied 
by question and answer, or singing; there should be moments of 
mental rest, and of uninterupted conversation among the children 
themselves. As Miss Peadoby forcibly puts another thought — 
“Children should be supplied with the conditions for fullest growth, 
with as little handIng of individuality as possible”. What chance is 
there for growth, when a child is not let alone for an instant, even at 
lunch time ?_As well expect your plants to thrive, by constantly dig- 
ging around the roots, and pulling the tender leaves and branches 
this way and that. As has been said, “The true kindergarten will 
never indulge childish nonsense.” But there are different ways of re- 
pressing it. That is certainly of the best, where the child’s mind is 
expected to be constantly on the alert forthree consecutive hours ; 
and where the weary, flagging minds are lashed to new exertion, by 
the most loving reprimands and expressions of disappointment. A 
kindeygartner may be disappointed in herself often, —in her chz/- 
dren, very seldom, if ever. It is frequently difficult to induce the chil- 
dren to lay aside a fascinating occupation.— “May I sew one more 
row?” —“My mat is almost done!”—“May I finish to-day?” are 
temptations, when acompanied by eager looks and fingers quiver- 
ing with happy impatience. But the bright eyes, flushed cheeks, 
and trembling hands are sure indications that_the limit of healthy ex- 





ertion is already passed. And right here, we often most need fact, 
in order to secure the voluntary obedience, which is the foundation 
of true order. Half hours of work and play, should alternate in reg- 
ular succession. ° If either occupation or movement plays over-step 
this limit, there is danger of too great fatigue. ; 

Many of the kindergarten games are intended to cultivate the 
imagination ; but unless this is very skillfuly done, it is at the ex- 
pense of truthfulness, A child may sit upon an imaginary island, 
and describe probable scenes; or take an imaginary walk in the 
woods, where all understand that“‘we play we are going ;” but it is 
not wise, or 7ight, to encourage him in telling long and improbable 
stories. We all know how difficult it is to state a fact with perfect 
accuracy, and how much skill is often required in order to combine 
truth with politeness. Let us then see to it, that the whole influence 
of the kindergarten shall be on the side of ¢ruth and right. 


+> 





Kindergarten Diary. 
(Conclusion from page 38.) 

When he awakened, he smiled very sweetly, and now, at 
the close of the first quarter, I have not a better child. He 
has never since refused to do what he is asked to do, without saying 
politely : ‘‘I’d rather not” or “no ma’am, I don’t want to.” Only 
four years old, he is very ready in block-building and weaves neatly, 
counting ten very accurately. I feel sure that he is studying me, for 
he often pauses in his work and fixes his great wondering eyes upon 
me, at which times I would give a great deal to know his thoughts; 
whatever they may be, I smile an answer and with shining eyes and 
curved lips he returns to his task, wearing the responsive smile for a 
long time. 

Johnny seemed amazed at the proceedings on the seventh day 
and when asked to join us came along with little hesitation. 

On Monday, Paul destroyed a playmates form by carelessly 
swinging his arm over the table. The form was a pretty invention 
nearly completed, and Paul smiled good-naturedly, as if it were of no 
account whatever. But Rosa, a lovely daughter of a lovely mother, 
looked sadly at her demolished house, too unhappy to smile and too 
good to strike or say anything unkind. I said: “Paul, if I had 
spoiled Rosa’s house, I should ask her to excuse me; I wish you 
would do so.” . Paul shook his head. Why are children so averse 
to talking when in the wrong ?—I said: “Weall know you knocked 
the blocks down by mistake, but it is kind and polite to ask to be 
excused when we make such mistakes; will you be kind?” Another 
shake of the head. I knew Paul’s father, so I could safely ask if he 
did not wish to be a kind gentleman like his papa? Still another 
shake of the head. I asked the children to sing : 


He will guard from wrong and evil, 
Bad acts all life’s brightness mar, 
He will teach you, little children, 
That the good, the wise ones are. 


which they did, and then I asked Paul again to apologize to Rosa, 
which he stubbornly refused to do. So I said: “I’m very sorry, indeed, 
but Paul needs to sit by himself to think about this.” I feel a little 
suspicious in my heart concerning the motive of the quickly uttered: 
“Please excuse me, Rosa;” but it was kindly said, andRosa answered 
sweetly : “You are quite excusable Paul,” and the remainder of the 
day passed without a cloud. 

Monday, 7th; A three year old persists in remaining out of 
the ring at opening and closing exercises, as well as during all games. 
I think it possible that he does not feel well, and so excuse him. 

Tuesday ; James still refuses to join in games, but works with 
evident enjoyment. I ask him each time the ring is formed to please 
join us, but he refuses sturdily. 

Monday, 14th; I do not understand James, he will not join 


us, and I think the effect is bad upon the ‘“‘cbmmunity” and upon 
himself, 

I took him gently by the hand“and told him he must join the 
ring. He called me a “don fool” and screamed at the top of his voice. 
I feared, the children would understand his naughty epithets, so I led 
him, as soon as the ring was broken, to an adjoining room ; and when 
he ceased shrieking, I-asked him gently, if he would not rather. be 
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a good boy and join the children at their work; he said he should 
never “tum adin”, that he would not sit in his little chair, and that he 
would not work, for he was “doin wite home to tell my ma of oo.” 
Poor little fellow! I could have cried with him, if that would have 
taught him that I was kind, when to him I seemed cruel. When his 
cries had ceased, I led him back to the kindergarten and placing 
his little chair, asked him to sitdown. He faced, and with little fist 
clenched, said, “I ain’t doin’ to do it.” I took him outof the room, 
and again entreated him to be a kind, happy little boy, so we could 
all be happy; but it was of no use, and I was compelled to use the 
word “must” again. So holding the little hands both in mine and 
looking straight into the flashing eyes, I said: “James, I’ve waited a 
long time for you to do what you ought to do, now you must do it. 
I am going with you into the kindergarten, and you must play.” — 
We walked into the kindergarten, one of us full of fear asto the end; 
but, when we neared his place, he let go of my hand, ran to his chair, 
smilingly assumed the position for work and has not seemed to desire 
anything but to “tum adin” and be a smiling little helper. 

I have given unusual cases, simply because it was the unusual 
cases that I most feared when I entered upon the work. In Normal 
class we used to ask Miss Garland and Miss Weston, what to do 
under this or that circumstance, and they wisely told us that there was 
but one safe way, and that was expressed in our prayer : 

“Teach me of Thy ways, O Father! 
For sweet childhood’s sake.” 

They told us we would not get very far from the best way, if 
we kept one hand in His and the other in the child’s. Perhaps I did 
not do the very best way in either case, but I did not, at the time, 
see any better course. 





Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, ; 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 
( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) . 


CHAPTER III. 
The Kindergarten. 


Definition—Use of Objects—History—Teachers—Methods—Automatism— Train- 
ing—The Kindergarten carried into the Salle d? Asyle—Its importance. 


7. PracticaLLy, a Kindergarten approaches the ideal of a 
home-like reunion of children, where they are pleasantly placed in 
contact with nature, and allowed the free expansion of their individual 
aptitudes and social qualities. 

Madam Von Marenholtz Buelow has written the first known des- 
cription of this home like reunion. “In May 1849, arriving at the 
baths of Liebenstein, my landlady told me that a man had settled on 
a small farm, who danced and played with the village children, for 
which he was called a natural fool. Some days after, I met him; a 
tall, thin, with long, gray hair, leading a troop of village children, from 
3 to 5 years of age, most of them bare-footed, and scantily clothed. He 
marshaled them for a play, sang with them; his simple bearing, while 
the children played under his watchful care, affected us to tears, and I 
said to my companion: This man is called a natural fool, perhaps 
he is one of those, who ridiculed and stoned by their contemporaries, 
have monuments erected by the following generation—then to Him: 
you are interested in the education of the people?-—Yes, said he, fixing 
his kind eye upon me, unless we raise the children, our ideals can 
not be realized.” The village teacher thus spoken to and of, was 
Friedrich Froebel in his play-school which, in the following year, 
1850, was called a kindergarten. 

Before it received its final name, it was called the nursery for 
children. But as a school it must have been almost ignored, since 
when Horace Mann made his celebrated Report on the popular 
schools and methods of teaching in Europe in 1843, he did not say 
a word of the kindergarten, nor name Froebel, but “signalized as 
the two foremost objects of his admiration, the teaching of the deaf- 
mutes to speak, and the first school for idiots at Bicetre’”’.*) Indeed 





*) From a letter of Madam Horace Mann to Miss Mathilda Satteric, the 


this Report caused the creation in Massachusetts of similar schools. 
If this indefatigable inquirer had found traces of a kindergarten in 
Europe it would have been he, and not his noble wife and her 
apostolic sister, Miss E. Peabody, who would have later preached 
the said news of the movement school and of the pleasant learning. 
Far from it, Horace Mann remained the professor of strict discipline, 
progressive but puritan, who never heard of a play-school, nor 
dreamed of becoming the teacher who dances and plays with his 
pupils, like a natural fool. 

This new teaching was better represented in Vienna than the 
other infant-schools, for the principal reason that it had more to 
show. Its show consisted in the objects used in learning and play- 
ing—which are there quite identical occupations with the children— 
and in other objects, products of their own work-and-play. Of these 
objects, the most remarkable are the collections of pictures of ani- 
mals, objects, familiar human actions of popular scenes, made in view 
of extending the knowledge, or of provoking the speech, comparison, 
and deduction. The tableaux of animals from Paris (Hachette) are 
the best; Leipsic furnished the finest graduated scenes. The large 
tableaux of simple melodies, which can be read from the farther end 
of an ordinary room, came from Switzerland, where they do not be- 
long exclusively to the Kindergarten, 

There is also an abundance and variety of typical forms, some 
used for teaching, others for the construction of complicated figures, 
and the now unavoidable lettered or colored blocks; also, the sticks 
or tiles, adjustable with pins and mortises, to represent skeleton- 
objects, glass beads, (which children may swallow, trample on, and 
break in dangerous fragments,) ribbons, colored papers and _ straws, 
blank books, and sheets cut, marked, or quadrated, to impose their 
symmetry upon the work done on them, and many other ingenious 
appliances to please and instruct, too numerous to mention. This 
richness would create confusion if it were not easy to arrange these 
objects in their natural order, as those used to impart knowledge and 
those to exercise the skill, one kind speaking to the mind, another to 
the hand, and a certain number of each kind forming the curriculum 
of each day in the week. Finally, there are a number of exercises 
which are not represented in the Vedt-Musstellung, but which are 
detailed in manuals, consisting of movements, harmonious to certain 
tunes, songs accompanied or not by pantomimes, calisthenics, and 
dancing, not forgetting the practice of the alphabet and first reader, 
stealthily brought thither by an old teacher, Miss Routine. 

However, the Kindergarten is a great success. It is well 
represented at Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris, Brussels, la Hague, 
New York, and all the other large cities of Europe and America. 
Moreover, its moral principle of making the school attractive, and 
learning a pleasure, works its way into the minds of the disciplinar- 
ians, and tends to modify and mollify the old schools, of the technic- 
al changes introduced in the X7ndergarten, is only a question of 
time, this time must be employed in considering what is the princ- 
iple of this new school, and whether teachers comprehend and apply 
this principle in its entirety. 

8. Histrory.—For some reason, the history of the A’7ndergar- 
ten has never been frankly told. ‘The typical child of the eighteenth 
century was educated in the first K7mdergarten. His teacher did 
not adhere to any particular school, but prepared the natural means 
of educating all children by a life-long idealization of what home- 
culture must be. This teacher had but one pupil. The other child- 
ren of his time were coerced, he was induced. Educators were still 
uniformly flogged—each pedagogue holding his ferule, each college 
boasting of a Brother Frappart, (Strike-Hard;) his child had his 
natural gifts developed by objective gifts into individual talents and 
social usefulness, and became the type of modern culture. The 
history of his progress traced the next curriculum. Free activity 
became the acknowledged—no more the accursed—motor of youth. 
The natural gifts were allowed to form the basis of individual talent 
and of social usefulness; to each man the bent of his genius and a 
trade. 

Who did that? Keen Jean Paul Richter? Devoted Pestalozzi ? 
Zealous Froebel? No! Jean Jacques Rousseau alone did it!*) Pity 
that such good men are leaded with the honor of inventing what 





talented Manager of one of the Industrial schools of New York, 





*¥Commeneus and’ Montaigne foresaw it, Rousseay formulated it, 
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they only put into practice. But let us hasten to say that in this ped- 
dling of the idea which makes all men equal before the lessons and 
impulses of nature, there was, and is yet, enough of glory for all the 
workers. Why the idea of Rousseau was not as readily applied as 
it was comprehended by the society of his time — the most quick- 
witted since the coterie of Pericles — is accounted for by many cir- 
cumstances. This society was shaken, and about to disappear; and 
the Germans, who took up the idea of Rousseau, were only practical 
teachers. This alone must have prevented them from comprehend- 
ing Rousseau, who had conceived more general notions than those 
of the official teachers of his time, or even of their radical opponents, 
Locke, Condillac, Helvetius; and was enabled, by his great power 
of concentration, to work his ideas into a structure, whose foundation 
rests on liberty and spontaneity. 

9. MEtHOD.—The Kindergardeners began their revolution by 
substituting objects for books in teaching, according to the express 
doctrine of Rousseau ; but that is no evidence that they understood 
his philosophy. For instance, their great and avowed plan in giving 
object-lessons was to extend the knowledge of the child, not to give 
more precision: and reach to his perceptions. Objects are dis- 
tinguished By their properties, among which the form is conspicuous. 
The form results from an ensemble of limiting lines, which, so to 
speak, mold the identity of objects; that is the reason why object- 
lessons have, for a base, line-lessons. Line-lessons are given by 
Kindergardeners with blocks and sticks, the combinations of which 
produce diverse forms or figures; but these lessons are not concur- 
rently given in their most ideal realization, which would be by draw- 
ing and manual movements. Therefore, the concourse of manual 
movement with drawing and combination of bodies necessary to 
perfect ideals remains ignored. The line-lessons, thus limited, are 
given in the natural order from the simple to the complex, but they 
certainly are neither complete, nor systematic, nor productive of 
serial ideas. 

To ascertain if, in the direct teaching of objects, the Kinder- 
gardeners have been guided by broader views than that of lines, let 
us consider, for instance, their primary block or figure. Had they 
chosen it with their senses, as it must speak to the senses of the 
child, instead of with their mind, they would certainly never have 
selected the cube, a form in which similarity is every where, difference 
nowhere, a barren type, incapable, by itself, of instigating the child 
to comparison and action. Had they, on the contrary, from infant- 
ile reminiscences, or from more philosophical indications, of which 
we have no room. to write, selected a block of brick-form, or a 
parallelogram, the child would have soon discovered and made use 
of the similarity of the straight lines, and of the difference of the 
three dimensions. By training one pupil with the cube, and another 
with the parallelogram, one can see the difference. 

a. Puta cube on your desk, and let the pupil put one on his; 
you change the posftion of yours, he accordingly of his. If you 
renew these moves till both of you are tired, they will not make any 
perceptible change in the aspect of the object. The movement has 
been barren of any modification perceptible to the senses and ap- 
preciable to the mind. There has been no lesson, unless you have, 
by words speaking to the mind, succeeded in making the child com- 
prehend the idea of a cube derived from its intrinsic properties: a 
body with six equal sides and eight equal angles. 

6. Hold a parallelogram, (a pine brick 2 x 4 x 8 inches, if you 
please,) and give.a like one to the pupil. Put it up before you, 
presenting to view its 4 <8 inches face; he does the same. We leave 
it up, only turning to the front its 2 8 inches face, and we continue 
till we have exhausted all the rectangular positions of our rectangle; 
every position having given the child a perception of each side, and 
their reunion in his mind having suscitated a complete idea of the 
object, and of its possible uses in relation to its form. What a spring 
of effective movements, of perceptions, and of ideas in this exercise, 
where analogy and difference, incessantly noted by the touch and 
the view, challenge the mind to comparison and judgment! 

The Kindergardener. begins the teaching of forms with a ball 
alone, or with a cube and a.ball, or with several cubes, without ap- 
pearing to suspect the radical differences between exercises of com- 
parison of the different parts of an object, and of two objects, and 

° e 





the exercises of combination of single objects to form a compound 
one. But the comparison of two objects which are without analogy 
(like the cube and the ball) is not only incongruous for the child, it 
is also deceptive for the teacher; the child may distinguish them 
mainly as playthings, while his teacher may believe he has imparted 
the notions of straight lines and flat surfaces, and of curve lines and 
curve surfaces, to his pupil. Having begun wrong, if it is found 
necessary to use two forms to give birth, by their comparison, to the 
idea of configuration, then, on one side, let the cube be compared 
with the parallelogram, and, on the other, the sphere with the ovum. 
In either of these comparisons, there would be found the elements 
of a homogeneous judgment, (viz, analogy and difference ;) but it 
would not be a primary one, nor an unmixed one, as seen by the 
following example: If it were found necessary to use several cubes, 
in order to, produce, by their juxtaposition, the idea of the cubic 
form, the teacher would soon discover that another idea had crept 
in among the blocks—the idea of construction, or of the combination 
of parts to form a whole — an idea which is far from elementary. 
This immingling of the compound types of lines and forms in the 
teaching of the elementary ones shows an imperfect understanding 
of the subject. So does the lack of rational progression in the teach- 
ing of compound lines and figures, and more so the noted isolation 
of these exercises — form-studying, and block-building — from ‘their 
congeners and factors, drawing and hand-exercises. Every line of 
the outward world represents a design worked out at the point of 
contact of pressure with resistance: that is nature’s way of modeling 
its gracious or awful scenery. By a similar process, every line of 
our own creation is the consolidated track of the passage of our 
hand; so that every line left behind leaves on matter, and expresses 
not only an ideal meaning, but the very feelings which agitated it 
from the recesses of our ideal or sympathetic regions. Whence we 
conclude that, concurrently to teaching the notions of forms and 
lines, we must train the hand to execute them — not only as expres- 
sions of our ideas, but also of our feelings. Otherwise, we would 
give an undue predominance to objective over subjective education; 
and that is what has happened, according to my estimation, in the 
Kindergarten, notwithstanding the set intentions of its author. On 
another hand, we admire his ingenuity in using these first: gifts, as 
he kindly calls them, to impart elementary notions of practical arith- 
metic and geometry. 

10. . TRAINING. . Here the hand has been used more and better 
than in primary schools or colleges; but it has been no more physi- 
ologically trained to do the bidding of the will than the mind has to 
understand the progression of lines and forms. 

The objects made by the children, exhibited in Vienna, or in 
the Garten, speak well for the zeal of the teachers and the industry 
of the pupils; but they are products of the use of the hand, no 
means of physiologic training ; some will say that use trains. That 
is true as far as it goes; and since this has become a part of the 
problem of education, it is necessary to answer the question, “How 
far does it go ?” No farther than the automatism necessary to repeat 
a task on a given plan; and it leaves the worker just where, in hist- 
ory, the lower classes in India, in Egypt, and in Europe stopped, 
and where the Americans, as a people, must not stop. 

To complete our observations on the unsystematic but practical 
use of the hand by children, let us incidentally say—though the idea 
deserves a greater development—that we have at once distinguished 
two classes of object-making in the X‘tndergarten . one, more 
play-like, whose history is interesting: the other, more scholastic, 
whose importance in the method invites discussion. 

Object-making for pleasure has probably from time immemorial 
occupied a large place in the family; but the “mile” made it al- 
most fashionable. Under the influence of that book, mothers, and 
particularly fathers,’ if my infant recollections are correct, brought to 
this mode of informal teaching an eagerness equalled only by that 
of their little ones. We, petits Bourguignons, would try to imi- 
tate papa’s hand, when its moving silhouette on the wall intended to 
be a representation of the wolf, the hare, or the carpenter at his 
bench. We would, after him, build with dominoes trembling towers, 
and with cards, tents for our soldiers. From paper we manufactured, 
by simply folding, chicks, (cocotes,) houses, Noah’s arks, and fleets 
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of less historical crafts; and with scissors we made purses, scales, 
hangings, frills, and crowns. We soon learned to cut apricot and 
cherry stones into hearts, baskets, chaplet-beads ; to form the acorn 
and the horse-chestnut into grotesque shapes, and to make cups and 
vases out of melon-seeds. The same Kindergardener “of nature 
would show us in the Spring how to give a voice to the willow, by 
separating its bark from the wood, cutting vocal cords, and re-uniting 
the parts as a flute; or in summer to pick up tall green ryé-stalks, 
and, under a hawthorn by the way-side, to split them, according to 
their thicknesses, to produce the varied concert which would frighten 
the bird on our way home. At home, again, we would be shown 
the use of tools in our childish undertakings, which, mischievous as 
most of them would be, unhooping casks to give them more strength, 
&c.; tearing the cavers off our schoal books to bind them in a bright- 
style, could not fail to develop handicraft. But now more of these 
reminiscences crowd on the mind than we have room for, and -we 
must check their flow, and thank Froebel for having harbored in his 
Kindergarten some of our best, alas! forgotten, means of home 
education, 
We now come to systematic object-making proper. With blocks, 
sticks, straws, and the other things, on quadrated tables, slates, or 
papers, the children superpose objects, inlay ribbons, trace lines, 
paint’ figures, and various other things. These pretty combinations 
they execute, not, as:superficial lookers-on imagine, by the repeating 
capacity of their senses, particularly of the vision. On these prepar- 
ed plans, antipodal arrangements are incited by dualistic sensations, 
and are performed by the property inherent to muscle, of repeating 
its own vibrations, a property which, in the animal fiber, constitutes 
automatism. It is this vibratile property—first recognized by Bag- 
livy: De Fibra Motrica, cap. ii. vibrations, which renders epi- 
lepsy less curable in proportion to the number of past attacks. It 
is it, too, which, substituted for the operations of the mind by 
accoutumance in labor, renders them quicker, and more regular at 
the same time, but insusceptible of perfection in the long run. The 
effects of both, the dualistic structure and the vibratile property, are 
well illustrated in the case: q, of the infant, who, having one ob- 
ject in one hand, wants another, and if possible a similar one in the 
other hand ; or having experienced on one side of his body a sensa- 
tion agreeable or otherwise, is left in suspense, awaiting the same sen- 
sation on the other side ; @, and of grown people, who, after rubbing 
one side of their body or face, or one limb experience on the op- 
posite side an itching, which also imperiously calls for a similar rub- 
bing. For the same quality of sensations, the kitten makes its toilet 
very systematically on each side with both paws; and, more to our 
point, its mother — who keeps her Kindergarten at night—when 
giving it one of her object-lessons with a mouse, or, in default of a 
mouse, with a paper ball, not only teaches it to see in the dark, and 
to smell what it cannot see — admirable sensorial gymnastics — but 
also to catch the game, let go, and seize again, alternately and aut- 
omatically, with its right and left claws. But from this object-lesson, 
there’ are lessons for others than kittens. That is an object-lesson, 
no doubt, its object being to impart a -knowledge of the mouse, of its 
habits, of its modes of escape and defense; but it is also a subjective 
lesson, in which the object becgmes subordinate to the subject, by 
bringing forward the training of the senses and of the muscular con- 
tractility, necessary to make a living; a result not always attained 
by human education, But the amount of training which suffices to 
enable pussy to take its degrees in the instinctive school does not 
suffice to graduate a child in respect to intellect and moral volition. 
He is arrived at the point of turning to higher aims. At this point, 
the X’ indergardenér's fail to establish the link of continuity between 
the automatic and the willed action, the preception and the idea 
more or less. And why? Because they have employed allthe while, 
knowingly or not, the instruments of the school of the naturalist with 
the principles of the supernaturalist. Their educational process con- 
sisted in assigning to all objects, acts, or ideas, the remotest of the 
final causes, instead of the nearest proximate or probable one ; or of 
frankly leaving a blank where experience had not yet given a natural 
answer. 
This culture by the savage-like process of thinking and acting, 


students, curtails curiosity by rendering its stirrings aimless, lowers 
the learned into quietism, the ignorant into brutism, and the child to 
automatism. It is a fact, that all matters viewed in that light be- 
come dead objects ; that men looking in that direction see only fate 
ahead ; and that the nations who, under our very eyes, descend in 
the scale of manhood, do it just as fast as they place supernaturalism 
above naturalism in education. In this, the school reflects the con- 
dition of science when tainted with the hypothesis of spirit and mat- 
ter. 

The hypothesis, yet supported by the theory of the two lives of 
Bichat, upholds the idea of an encephalon supreme over the other 
nervous organs, and receiving its inspirations from powers above, in 
antagonism to the dictates of Him who rules the parts below. (As 
a decoy, the investigations tending to locate a wifal knot in the 
skull were encouraged.) - 

The other idea is that of a sympathetic, double chain, acting 
on, and actuated by, the cerebro-spinal axis and its net-work, the 
heart and its vessels, the stomach and its dependencies, besides its 
own many plexuses and ganglia ; an idea which represents the nerv- 
ous system as a unit, a self-acting voltaic pile, good to work as long 
as the liquids of the tissues remain oxidizable in physiological pro- 
portions, without preternatural interference. 

Who can fathom the difference which those principles open be- 
tween two schools? One set of children imposed on by supernat- 
ural or miraculous solutions of their inquiries, the other helped to re- 
fer phenomena to the nearest natural law already found or to be in- 
vestigated; one set fated to blind submission, the other free to in- 
quire, and to acquire all possible knowledge. And though it could 
not be said that the Salle d’Asyle and the Kindergarten are 
exact realizations of these typical doctrines—since I have taken some 
pains to show how they respectively somewhat deviate from them— 
they are average specimens of the possibility of the adaptation of 
these doctrines to the present infant-schools, and of the efforts of 
partisans to put their stamp on blank brains and sympathetic ganglia. 
But as these principles are incompatible, and cannot coalesce, 
there is on foot a plan of fusing the Salle d’Asyle in the Kinder- 
garten, in view of infusing in the most popular school the progres- 
sive elements of the select one. - The naturalist teachers are few, and 
persecuted in several countries ; the supernaturalists are organized in- 
corporations, and supported by the powers to whom they bargained 
to deliver youth shorn of its frée will; therefore, the true teacher’s 
task has against it all the external elements, but for it the inward ele- 
ments of justice and progress. 

We watched this movement as closely as possible, and found, 
naturally enough, the schools of these hunted reformers spreading 
under difficulties. However, we have seen them, in Paris, and since, 
in Brussels working well. From the Ysyle, or Kindergarten per- 
iod, to apprenticeship, the ‘‘U/nion Scholatre’’ carries along both 
sexes so satisfactorily that its girls and boys have positions secured 
two years in advance. But in Lyons, where we wished also to see 
them, those schools had just been closed, a part of a succession of 
indignities prepetrated by the prefect monster of 1873, to raise the 
anger of the Lyonnais to cannonade them, and, through smoke and 
blood, to bring Henry V. on the wings of Notre Dame de Fourviere, 
The good sense of the people defeated this plan, but the U/nzon 
Scholaire was, and still remains, suppressed — for which Notre 
Dame de Fourviére is yet heard laughing outright. Pauure 
France! So that I cannot say that there is in Paris, Vienna, or 
anywhere else, a true “Physiological Infant-School.” 

CHAPTER IV. 
Physiological Infant-School. 


Origin and basis; Opportunities for its establishment; Physiological considera- 
tions; Should the encephalon be first trained? Central nervous system; Sym- 
pathetic functions; Training of contractility; Automatism; Rhythm; Imita- 
tion; Symmetry; Assymmetry; Effects on man and animals; Equal educa- 
tion of both sides; Recapitulation. 

11. THE PuysioLocicaL InFaNt-SCHOOL will result from the 
union of the kind training of the Salle d’Asyle and the joyous 
exercises of the Kznder arten, with the application of physiology 
to education, None will question the opportuneness of this intellec- 





given even in the would-be realistic school, discourages teachers and 


tual hovement; but one may hesitate to predict where it will suc- 
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ceed best. Germany had the start, but failed to comprehend the 
entirety of the general idea of education or the special idea of ‘“‘Sens- 
ory Education” of the deaf-mute forty years after. France, early 
favored with the ideas of Montaigne, Bayle, Rousseau, Pereire, 
Itard, and others, has of late shown itself ill-adapted for their culture 
and propagation; and just now her ruling classes fly into a fury at 
the simple enunciation of a new idea ; they would strangle Hercules 
m his cradle were he born among them. England has the brains 
and the means to educate all her men and women; but, just now, 
she applies both to over-educate gentlemen, from a mistaken com- 
prehension of Darwin’s theories. Holland and Switzerland, oases 
of thought in Europe, would accept the idea of physiological educa- 
tion for infants; but they need it less than other provinces, since 
their women are the most competent and willing to educate their 
children at home. 

But why look abroad for opportunities which are ripe in our 
midst? The nation which, in its infancy, organized primary and 
grammar schools for two millions of children 1s‘ able to create the 
infant-school, not by copying European institutions, but by forming 
its own out of the conception of the popular wants. This new im- 
pulse will come, as came the former: ideas percolate through minds, 
like water through the soft rind of earth, to form mighty currents; 
let us only tell the truth, it will soon be realized ; fifty thousand lady 
teachers, who listen for the approaching idea, stand ready to apply 
it, if true. 

12. PHYSIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS.—Of the three factors of 
the Infant-School, we have sketched the Salle d’Asyle and the 
Kindergarten. We must now sum up the contributions of physiol- 
ogy to the natural method of education. The physiological method 
trains the organs to educate their functions, and, conversely, exer- 
cises the functions to develop their organs. But whatever may be 
the gross proximate organs of our functions, these organs are subor- 
dinate to the nervous system ; all actions being initiated or reflected 
by, or conveyed to, one of the nervous centers by nerve-cords. 
Electric currents likewise occur in animal muscles and in vegetable 
tissues ; but the stimulation of animal -tissues takes place in the hun- 
dredth part of a second, and that of the vegetable tissue in about a 
third part of a second. After several strong stimulations, the fiber 





of a frog loses its contractility, but recovers it after rest; so, after 
each stimulation, a leaf is, as it were, exhausted, and requires a rest 
of ten to thirty seconds to recover its contractile capacity. Thus the 


‘process of vital contractility is the same in the vegetable as in the 
animal tissue, only thirty times slower to recover itself, after exhaust. _ 


ion. But what amount of scholastic stimulation can a child bear? 
And, when he is exhausted, how much of rest is needed to restore 
his nervous contractility? Who cares? In other words, the modes 
of expenditure and of restoration of contractile synergy, which is the 
first function of all living organism, are not, but should be, studied 
in the child, as they have been in the frog, or in the Diecia, by 
Dr. J. B. Sanderson ; so that this calculation could be made, from 
the beginning, the economical basis of education. 

The economical basis of education rests upon the facts that 
every being has his normal heat; that man has his—g8°.6 Fahren- 
heit, or 37° centigrade—o of the Physiological Thermometer; that 
any deviation from this zorme represents an abnormal oxidation; 
and that, by the vibration of the nervous apparatus during afferent, 
reflex, or deferent circuits, surplus heat is evolved. This surplus 
heat evolved at school above the norme (98°.6 F.=37° C.=o of 
the Physiological Thermometer) represents the economical expense 
of life in labor, as the surplus heat evolved during fever is the mathe- 
matical expression of its waste in disease. But how a scholastic 
expense of heat of .4 C. above the yorme, from morning till night, 
may suddenly or gradually increase to 1°, 2°, or more degrees, and 
become, not only pathological, dut deadly, is the first problem 
which raises itself, like a specter, before a teacher who has thus lost 
some of his best pupils—unless he purposely educates them for the 
next world. : 

A well-manufactured but sophistic book recently created a sen- 
sation, by attributing to overwork at school the ruin of girls’ health. 
If the author had looked his subject (“Sex in Education”) full in the 
face, instead of in the tormented profile of enervated young ladies, 
he could have seen that the collegiate curriculum is as murderous for 
boys as for girls, when applied by learned ignoramuses. For instance, 
in a single family, history records two of these victims for 1872—’73., 


(To be continued.) 








~ Summer Kindergarten Training Clas, 


Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, 0. 
Will open April 15, 1878. 

This class is especially adapted to the wants of 
teachers who cannot afford to lay aside teaching 
during an entire school year. And for Mothers who 
may tome here with their children, as many have 
already done, to combine study with pleasure, profit, 
and economy. 

Teachers who are not able to give more than three 


ear, $52. 


Rates of Advertising. 


ONE COLUMN — 10x2% inches — On Insertion, 
12; 3months, $20; 6 months, $30; 9 months, 





I; 1 
HALF COLUM — One Insertion, $8; 3 months, 
$14; 6 months, $20; 9 months, $26; 1 year, $32. 
QUARTER COLUMN — One Insertion, $5; 
months, $9; 6 months, $14; 9 months, $18; 1 year, 


$22. 
EIGHTH COLUMN—One Insertion, $3; 3 months, 
$5; 6 months, $8; 9 months, $11; I year, $13. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1864. 


The Rapid Writer and Takigrafer 


Illustrating and explaining the Simple Style of 
Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hand. The only practicable 
system of brief writing for general use, in place of 
longhand. $1.25 per year. 


The Rapid Writer and Reporter. 

Illustrating and explaining the Contracted Style. of 
Lindsley’s Fonetie Short-hond, which has no superior 
for verbatim reporting. $1.50 per year. 


w& 





months per year to the work, may enter for that time, 
with the privilage of returning the following summer, 
to complete the course. Number of Students limited 
to twelve. Correspondence solicited 


Kindergarten 





Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner. 





Literature, Gifts and Occupa- 


tion Material promptly furnished 
‘by CARL DORRFLINGER 
56 Oneida Street, Mi-wauxeg, Wis. 


Magazines $2.50. Single numbers 20 and 25 cents. 
For further information address 
THE RAPID WRITER ASSOCIATION, 
87 E. Washington St., Chicago, I. 
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Kindergarten Gifts. 
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Lt: ee Kindergarten Gifts accurately made.|20 in number. Most ac- 
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